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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE RED CROSS IN TIME OF WAR 

The Red Cross ship, with its precious freight of doctors, nurses 
and hospital supplies, has at last sailed, after many delays caused by 
the questions raised regarding the neutrality of the sailors. It will 
be followed by the loving wishes of all the enrolled nurses who were 
not chosen or who could not go, and by many others. In San Francisco, 
on the afternoon of September 6, at the call of the president of the 
American Nurses' Association, a prayer service was held for the Red 
Cross nurses, to which all pupil and graduate nurses who were free to 
come were invited. 

Miss Hay reports that she has a fine group of nurses and that she 
will send to the Journal, through Miss Delano, reports of the actual 
service being rendered by the various groups, when it is possible to 
do so. A serious, earnest spirit prevails and afl are anxious to do 
their utmost to be of service to those in need. The nurses are to adopt 
the foreign custom of using their Christian names, with the prefix, 
Sister, to avoid any unpleasantness that might arise from the use of 
foreign surnames. 

We know that there are some who will agree with the sentiments 
expressed by Miss Dock in her department in this magazine, and there 
are others who are asking why it is necessary to send our nurses abroad 
to countries well supplied with their own medical corps. We want to 
remind such that our nurses have been sent abroad not to lead others 
or to show how Red Cross work should be done, but to supplement 
the existing relief work, to piece in where there is no one else to serve. 
When we consider that the wounded are numbered by thousands, it 
seems evident that no country can have the facilities for caring for 
all who need care and that the Red Cross units from America will be 
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a welcome addition to those already at work in the various countries. 
It may well be that they will learn much from the foreign organizations. 
England, Germany, France, Russia and probably Austria, have well- 
organized Red Cross corps, and the Japanese, during their recent war 
with Russia, demonstrated their ability to give object lessons to all 
nations in reducing to a minimum the loss of life during warfare. 

The Red Cross organization came into existence as the result of 
war, to alleviate the condition of those who had become helpless through 
wounds or disease that they might as far as possible be spared unneces- 
sary suffering or being crippled or maimed for life. It is only because 
of that idea, that those who have done their duty to their country shall 
not become incapacitated, that when they return to civil life they 
may take up their former occupations, that the best of scientific medi- 
cal care and nursing are placed at their disposal. 

There seems as yet no ray of light in the darkness of war which 
shadows the earth. Victories are reported from one side or the other, 
but who can rejoice in any success which means the slaughter of thou- 
sands, the desolation of homes, the retardation of industry? Peace 
is not yet in sight; much suffering and sorrow must still be endured 
by the combatants themselves, by their families at home and by the 
inhabitants of cities and villages which lie in the path of the armies. 

As is always the case in time of war, there is not only the horrible 
side, but the heroic one. We have stories of heroism, of self forget- 
fulness, of true patriotism to cheer our hearts and we may rejoice that 
our own country is doing all it can to help preserve the balance of 
sanity and justice. Our ambassadors and consuls have proved them- 
selves men to be proud of, men who stick to their posts in time of 
danger and render every possible service not only to their countrymen, 
but to citizens of any country who need their aid. We often hear 
pessimistic remarks about the rule of politics in all appointments but 
a strain like the present one brings to light the fact that there are still 
hosts of public servants who have a true sense of duty, far above the 
level of party policies. 

HOW ASSOCIATIONS AND HOSPITALS CARE FOR SICK NURSES 

A circular letter sent out in July by the Nurses' Relief Fund Com- 
mittee of the American Nurses' Association has brought out a great 
many interesting facts in regard to the amount and kind of care given 
to nurses when they are ill by the association to which they belong 
and the hospitals from which they graduated. As would be expected, 
the state associations, as a rule, do not try to care for their members 
in illness, leaving that task to the smaller associations which are more 
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closely in touch with them. Notable exceptions are found in the case 
of two state associations which are caring for tubercular nurses in a 
fine and helpful way. Replies from county and city associations show 
that these, too, do not consider the care of the sick as their especial 
province, though the local associations of the west or southwest, where 
the members are far from home or from their own alumnae associa- 
tions, do often provide for nurses in need, when the need arises and 
according to the case. Alumnae associations, on the other hand, have 
the care of their sick very much at heart and there is hardly one which 
does not provide definitely and generously for its members. Some have 
pension funds, some have loan funds, some have both, nearly all have 
a relief fund of some kind or other upon which a nurse in need may 
draw. 

Of special interest has been the information in regard to the pro- 
vision made for hospital care for graduate nurses. Many hospitals 
give half rates to sick nurses so that it is unnecessary for the alumnae 
to raise an endowment or to furnish a room. One association reports 
with just pride that its hospital cares for every nurse who is ill without 
any charge whatever. Another hospital will not allow its alumnae 
to endow a room and it does nothing itself. A third grudgingly allows 
a room to be endowed but with the provision that it is only to be used 
by nurses who are in actual need. Which of these three hospitals 
will have the most enthusiastic support of its nurses? 

It is, of course, impossible for any outsider to judge the finances of 
an institution and to say what it should or should not do for the nurses 
who have been graduated from its training school, but one principle 
we may state without fear of contradiction and that is that it does not 
pay any hospital to alienate the sympathies and loyalty of its great 
army of graduates, scattered as they are in other hospitals, in private 
homes and in public health work. It is a hard task for any alumnae 
association to raise the needed sum of money to endow a room and if 
they are willing to make the effort to do this, it seems the blindest 
sort of policy on the part of the hospital not to do all it can to encour- 
age them in the undertaking. We have no proof that the attitude of 
an institution toward its graduates affects the supply of available pupil 
nurses, but it seems reasonable to suppose it would. Certainly those 
hospitals that so generously give rooms for the use of their graduates 
or reduce their rates, must have the affection and respect of all nurses 
who enter their walls. The service given their patients should be of 
a different character from that which can be given an institution which 
has no thought for those who have given so much of the best of their 
lives in its service. 
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It is hoped that the nurses in large organizations who have worked 
out carefully the best forms of administering large relief funds will 
give the benefit of their advice to the national committee which is 
anxious to formulate rules which shall aid it in the fairest and wisest 
use of the Nurses' Relief Fund. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

All over the country and all over the world nurses are wondering 
what effect the war will have upon the international meetings. It 
seems probable now that the meetings will be held in San Francisco 
as had been planned, certainly those of our own associations and prob- 
ably those of the International Council, though it is feared that the 
attendance from abroad will be greatly decreased. 

Early in September a full committee meeting being impossible, a 
conference took place in New York between Miss Goodrich, president 
of the International Council of Nurses, Miss Dock, the secretary, Miss 
Crandall, Miss Foley, Miss Frank, Miss Waters and Miss Shatz. The 
subject under discussion was the proposed nursing exhibit at San 
Francisco. In view of the immense disasters following upon the Euro- 
pean war, it was unanimously resolved that money should not be spent 
for the purpose of an exhibit, especially as there are likely to be but 
few foreign visitors. It was felt that it would be best to wait for a 
more happy and auspicious moment and a telegram to this effect was 
sent to the California committee. 

It is hoped that the Exposition, itself, will prove an attraction to 
those Americans who usually go abroad for their outings and that there 
will be no great loss in connection with it. Certainly the people of 
California have not lost heart or courage. The chairman of the Cali- 
fornia committee for the nursing meetings writes: 

The 1915 Exposition ground in San Francisco is the center of many busy 
scenes. The great buildings, the acres of lawns and gardens, the wonderful 
driveways have sprung as if by magic from the dunes and circle the shore of 
San Francisco Bay from the busy waterfront to the Golden Gate on the Pacific. 

There is to be no relaxing of energy or relinquishment of any of the projects 
connected with this great world fair on account of the European War. On the 
contrary, the substantial men of California stand shoulder to shoulder in support- 
ing the whole plan as mapped out by the Exposition officials and it is assured 
that this great fair will open its gates to the world on the day originally set, 
February 20, 1915. 

The nurses of the world have a responsibility in connection with this great- 
est of Expositions, a responsibility and an opportunity. In San Francisco, in 
the heart of the preparation, the 1915 Committee is working out the plan en- 
trusted to it by the International Council of Nurses. Regular meetings are being 
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held and plans formulated for the entertainment and housing of the guests and 
the financing of the work. 

The nursing conventions open on May 31, and for one week the leaders of the 
nursing world will present splendid papers in the discussion of common problems. 
In a round of meetings and social functions which will weld all hearts anew in 
loyalty to the profession, the nurses of California are making ready for their 
coming. 

Nurses who are planning to go to the Fair at San Francisco next 
year and who are, for any reason, unable to take the official tour being 
planned by Miss Dock, should make a careful study of rates and of 
routes and should not pass by any of those great natural attractions 
such as the Yellowstone Park, the Grand Canon, or Niagara if, by a 
little planning of time and arrangement of tickets, they can be included. 
People come from all over the world to see these wonders and it is a 
pity to miss them. 

At any railway ticket office one may obtain folders of the principal 
railways which show the different attractions that are offered by each 
special route. 

IMPROVISING 

Every nurse who is worthy the name has at some time in her career 
had to improvise apparatus or appliances to meet the need of the 
moment. Perhaps the nurse who graduated from a large hospital finds 
herself in a small one with a very limited income and in order to save 
expense and help the medical staff to do its best work she has impro- 
vised something to take the place of the costly apparatus to which she 
was accustomed; the public health nurse must constantly improvise 
in the homes of the poor, making something out of nothing; the private 
duty nurse must manage in ingenious ways to get good results from 
home-made appliances when far from a drug store or when with people 
of moderate means. It is interesting and helpful to others to know 
what has been done in an emergency and how, and we wish all of our 
readers who have had success in this way would write us accounts of 
their experiments, not necessarily long articles, but short ones, with 
illustrations, where these are possible. For all such as are acceptable 
the Journal will pay at its regular rates. 

JOURNAL CIRCULARS 

The Journal was so occupied with the readjustment of its busi- 
ness arrangements during the year that followed the change of publisher 
that it could not take time to hunt up its old subscribers. It has now 
sent letters to all who were formerly members of its family, asking 
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them to renew their subscriptions and work with the editors in keeping 
the magazine on its high plane in nursing journalism. 

All names and addresses are compared with the present files before 
the letters are sent out, but in handling thousands of cards, some names 
will slip by which should have been noted as subscribers; also between 
the sending of the list to the post-office and its receipt, subscriptions 
may have been renewed. Nurses who receive a notice of expiration, 
when they are still subscribers, are asked not to take it as a personal 
affront but to consider that it is a clerical error of which no notice 
need be taken. 



DEATH OF ISABEL McISAAC 



As the last proof of this issue of the Journal goes to press, there 
comes to us the overwhelming news of the death at Washington, on 
September 21, of Isabel Mclsaac, probably the best known and 
best loved of the present generation of American nurses. We had 
known that she was giving up her position as Superintendent of the 
Army Nurse Corps, because of great fatigue, and that she had been 
taken to the Walter Reid Hospital to recuperate, but we had not 
known that her condition was so serious. Her resignation was to 
have taken effect on October 1 and we understand that her suc- 
cessor was Dora E. Thompson, appointed from the ranks of the 
Corps. It is impossible in this limited space to comment on Miss 
Mclsaac's services to her profession. Her loss will be felt in every 
corner of the land. 



